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THE ANIMAL WORLD AND THE OCCULT.* 
By Miss Margaret Robson. 


When we consider the mysteries presented to us by the 
animal world and its relation to the universe at large, we are 
met at every turn by problems little less baffling than those 
to which investigators have become accustomed, in connec- 
tion with Man, his personality, his descent, his development 
and his ultimate destiny. Psychical Research has so far 
dealt mainly with human survival, but the general problem 
of immortality is much wider, including questions as to the 
fate of the lower organisms. 

When we think of the boundless ocean of life all around 
us, manifested in so many different forms, as plants, trees, 
animals of all kinds and finally as man, and all from the same 
Great Source of Life, it is almost enough to make one reel. 
We can’t imagine, and no one believes that every flower that 
dies, every worm that is crushed, every bird that drops from 
the nest, will live again as that same conscious entity, but if 
life is indestructible, as we believe it to be, what becomes of 
it when the plant or animal undergoes the physical change 
called “ Death”? 

There is food for reflection in the fact that we know so 
very little about these beings that we call “ lower animals.” 





oe present paper was read by the author before the Dublin Sec- 
tion of the English Society for Psychical Research, and is printed here 
for its collection of incidents connected with animals.—Editor. 
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We are surrounded by them on all sides, we use them, make 
friends and pets of them, and study their habits as far as we 
are able. Scientists have been able to trace their descent 
back from the highest forms to the very lowest, and yet with 
all this our knowledge is very slight, owing, no doubt, in 
great measure, to the very limited means of communication 
we have with them. We don’t know what they think about, 
and they can’t tell us, we know they communicate with one 
another, but we don’t know how they do it. We know they 
have many powers, which in Man would be considered super- 
normal, and which we sum up under the term “ instinct ”, 
tho we really know nothing about it, except the fact of its 
existence, and we don’t know what becomes of them when 
they die. In a paper like this it is impossible to deal with 
the subject exhaustively, even if it were in my power to do so, 
but my object is just to sum up some of the difficulties that 
confront us, in the hope that discussion of the whole subject 
will follow. I propose to confine myself to two aspects of 
the question, under the headings “ Occult Powers in Ani- 
mals” and “ Theories as to the Fate of Animals when They 
Die.” 


Occult Powers in Animals. 


By occult powers I mean to include not only clairvoyance 
and telepathy, but those mysterious powers which exist in 
animals, and which in man would be supernormal, and which 
are altogether apart from ordinary intelligence. 

So much has been written of the marvels of the bee-hive 
and ant-hill, those miniature cities, so wonderfully planned 
and governed, that it is not necessary for one to say much 
about them. Every one has read these things. But it must 
often occur to us that if some beings more highly developed 
than we are, could look at our world from a height above us, 
we should present an appearance very much like an ant-hill, 
and an intelligent observer would wonder what all those little 
black things were doing, running about on the surface of 
that ball, going hither and thither, some congregating in one 
place and some in another. Then as he observed us further, 
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and discovered that our actions had some purpose in them, 
and that our world was governed in an orderly way, would 
he give us credit for intelligence, would he say we were 
guided by blind instinct, or would he suppose us to be acted 
upon from without, by some superior intelligence? Why 
don’t we give ants and bees credit for intelligence equal to 
ours? Is it because they are so tiny? Is it because they 
can’t speak? or read and write and do sums? Sometimes I 
wonder whether human intelligence is, after all, the highest, 
for when, as is sometimes the case, a human being is found 
to be in possession of some of the instinctive and intuitive 
faculties common to all animals, that person is looked upon 
as quite out of the common and more gifted than his fellows. 
(More often he is hunted down by the Research Committee 
of the S. P. R. and investigated.) Yet, argue as we will we 
can’t help feeling convinced that these powers in animals 
are, somehow, on a different plane from man’s intelligence. 
If it were not so, what should we find? In the first place we 
should find bees and ants improving in their work as they get 
older, we should find their brains developing and evolving 
from one generation to another, but instead of that, we see 
that they know how to do their work as soon as they are 
born, they have not to be taught, and they go on forever 
doing the same things in the same way. Bees knew how to 
make hexagonal cells, hundreds of years ago, as well as they 
do now. Earth worms carry on their marvelous work be- 
neath the ground, little knowing that without their aid, man 
could not exist upon this planet. They, it is, who prepare 
the ground in which we sow the seed, but we cannot for a 
moment believe that they do this with an intelligent mind, 
knowing what they do. In the human race we find no par- 
allel to these wonders, unless it be in the case of infant prod- 
igies, who if it is a question of music, seem to be able to 


‘play without being taught, and even to compose, or if it is 


mathematics, to be able to calculate with lightning rapidity, 
without ever having had a lesson. But these powers usually 
diminish in the child, as his brain develops and his intellect 
is trained. 


Of migratory birds, much might be said of the wonderful 
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faculty they have for finding their way south. I once heard 
a lecture on the “ Minds of Animals” delivered by a scientist 
whose name I forget. At that time he was Master of one 
of the Colleges at Cambridge. He said that a bird’s brain 
was entirely a brain of sight, i. e., that the part of the brain 
in direct communication with the eyes was abnormally de- 
veloped, and his opinion was that birds find their way to 
the sunny south entirely by their eyesight. To support this, 
he said he had known birds to start on their way south and 
on finding a mist over the land, to return and wait for a 
clear day to make another attempt. But this doesn’t ac- 
count for what is known to happen when parent birds bring 
up two broods of young in the same year. ‘They send the 
first brood south by themselves, and they wait behind till 
the second brood is ready for the flight. The first brood will 
go to the very same spot that the parent birds inhabited the 
year before, and they join them later with the second brood. 
As Flammarion writes “The swallow knows better than 
Christopher Columbus or Magellan, the variations of lati- 
tude.” The same lecturer that I referred to just now, in 
speaking of a dog’s brain, said it was a brain of smell, and 
tried to account in this way for the power that many dogs 
and cats possess of finding their way. But this physical 
fact of a brain of smell, in no way accounts for the way 
in which a dog who is taken away by train in a basket 
will find his way back by a road, along which he has 
never been before. Whether all dogs and cats possess 
this power in an equal degree, is open to doubt. We 
have only to keep an eye on the “ Lost and Found ” column, 
in any daily paper, to see how many animals get lost, in 
spite of this faculty. Often the most intelligent dogs are 
perfectly stupid about finding their way home. It almost 
looks as if this instinctive faculty somewhat disappears as the 
intelligence widens. Or it may be that this is a power akin 
to clairvoyance in people and only existing in some animals 
and not in others, quite irrespectively of intelligence. A few 
months ago I read either in the “ Irish Times ” or the “ Daily 
Express ” an extract from a paper called “ Nature ” in which 
the writer told of an extraordinary case that had come under 
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his notice. ‘Two swans had built their nest two following 
years on an island in a certain pond, and on both occasions, 
soon after the cygnets were hatched, they were eaten by a 
pike inhabiting the same pond. In the spring of 1911 the 
swans built their nest for the third time, on the same island, 
and the day after the young were hatched, father, mother and 
cygnets all disappeared and were found on another pond at 
the distance of a mile and a half away, where they had never 
been before. How did they know of the presence of water 
at such a distance? Were they dowsers, or clairvoyant? 
There were no pike in the second pond and the young were 
brought up in safety. 

That many animals are clairvoyant, has been proved be- 
yond a doubt. We often read of horses shying at the sight 
of a figure invisible to the driver, and of dogs and cats, who 
will whine at the sight of a dead master or mistress. In one 
of the papers that we had read to us last December in this 
Society—Personal Experiences—we heard a most interesting 
story of an Irish terrier, who howled and whined to such 
an extent one night, that he had to be brought indoors from 
the stable or outhouse, where he was accustomed to spend 
the night. The next day, news came of his master’s death, 
which had occurred during the night. In the “ Occult Re- 
view ” for November, 1910, there is a most evidential story 
of a cat who saw a ghost. (Page 269.) 

In “ Light” of Nov. 9th, 1912, there is an account of a re- 
markable occurrence in India under the title “ Strange Case 
of Miss Orme”. I needn’t enter into particulars of the case, 
which are outside the scope of this paper. Suffice it to say 
that Miss Orme’s pet dog was away from her, staying with 
Miss Stephens, her friend. Miss Orme died suddenly, and at 
the moment of death appeared to her friend. Miss Stephen 
was awakened by the whining of the dog, who was evidently 
the first to see the apparition. He afterwards ceased whining 
and jumped joyously round his mistress. In the “ Animals’ 
Guardian ”’ for December, 1912, we read an account of what 
took place in a haunted bungalow in India. A man arrived 
late one night at a lonely bungalow, accompanied by his na- 
tive servant and his terrier dog, Toby. He had hardly 
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crossed the verandah when the dog began to growl and show 
signs of fear, every hair on his back bristling When bed- 
time came, and his master retired to rest, Toby crept into a 
corner of the room, growling and snarling, and nothing would 
induce him to take up his usual quarters at the foot of his 
master’s bed. His master, being afraid that something was 
wrong, put a lighted lamp and a revolver on the table by his 
bed-side. Hardly ten minutes had elapsed, when there was 
a sound of something rushing quickly through the room, the 
revolver was thrown on to the floor by unseen hands, and the 
lamp was blown out. ‘The man called out to his servant, and 
at the same time heard a series of violent raps on the wall be- 
hind the bed. His servant gave one shriek of terror, then 
dashed out of his room and tore down the passage that led 
out of the house, as fast as his legs would carry him. There 
was no further disturbance that night. When all was quiet 
the gentleman remembered Toby, and went to see how he 
fared. He found the little dog lying with his head on his 
forepaws, his eyes wide and staring, quite dead. Such in- 
stances are very common. From the Proceedings of the 
S. P. R. and in the S. P. R. Journal | am glad to know that 
many such occur, and have this advantage, that we may be 
quite sure they have been well investigated before they were 
published. ‘There is no getting away from the fact that many 
animals are clairvoyant, but the probability is that as in hu- 
man beings, some are more sensitive than others. 

Passing on from Clairvoyance to Telepathy, I have often 
wondered whether it is possible for telepathy to occur be- 
tween human beings and animals. I believe it is a fact that 
coach drivers, who are in the habit of driving coaches along 
most dangerous places above precipices in the Yosemite 
valley, never allow nervous passengers to sit in the front for 
fear they will communicate their nervousness to the horses. 
They are always stowed away at the back as far from the 
horses as possible. 

Anyone who has kept animal pets and observed them 
will admit that they can communicate with one another. It 
is just possible that they have solved the problem as to how 
to send telepathic messages at will, which we certainly have 
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not. Our chairman, Sir Wm. Barrett, tells us that, in the 
case of human beings, the best condition for a message to be 
carried is for the agent to be in a comatose condition, or 
asleep and to leave all the work to his sub-conscious mind— 
in other words, the more we try to send a message, the more 
it won't go. 

There have been various theories to account for these 
occult powers in animals. Professor McDougall thinks that 
the doctrine of “ Instinct” was prejudicial to the study of 
animal behaviour. He says “the actions of men were said 
to be governed by the faculty of Reason, those of animals by 
Instinct, and this attribution of the actions of animals to 
instinct seems to have disguised, from those who used the 
word, the need for further study or explanation of them. It 
was a striking example of the power of a word to cloak our 
ignorance and to hide it even from ourselves.” 

Long ago Aristotle taught that the difference between 
animals and man was that man possessed powers which the 
animals do not possess, in addition to those which they share 
in common. Descartes, a philosopher of the 17th century 
thought that animals were merely complicated machines, that 
their movements could be explained by the mechanical prin- 
ciples which enable us to construct, control, and understand 
the movements of a clock, or any other machine. 

Lamarck, in the 19th century, propounded his theory of 
animal evolution, but it was not till Darwin convinced the 
world that all forms of life had been evolved from some 
simple form that the problem of the relation of the human 
to the animal mind began to be studied seriously. Darwin 
argued that just as Man’s physical frame had been evolved 
from the body of some animal species, allied to the existing 
man-like apes, so the functions of his mind must have been 
evolved from the mind of the same animal ancestor. Darwin, 
and his followers in their desire to minimise the gap between 
the human and the animal mind perhaps over-estimated the 
mental powers of the higher animals, but McDougall thinks 
that the gap does not seem so wide as it did half a century 
ago, for the new light that has been thrown upon Man’s 
mental processes, has diminished it from our side, by showing 
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us that human mental processes are more akin to those of the 
animals than had been previously supposed. We are, per- 
haps, hardly aware how many of our actions spring from 
what we call “ Instinct ” in animals. 

“ Sketch ”, Feb. 19th, 1913, gives the following item: 

Illustrious students of animal psychology are probably the 
only people who do not understand the dog. They deny it 
even as high instincts as those credited by Dr. Francis Darwin 
to the plants. But there was a little group of dogs at Cruft’s 
Show last week which upset all the theories of the scientists. 
Probably there was no a dog in the company that could have 
picked the lock of the chamber in which the psychologist im- 
prisons an animal, demanding that, to be considered a reason- 
able creature, it shall straightway release itself. Not one of 
them could have used a knife and fork or read this number of 
The Sketch, but they had all done things which have no rela- 
tion to dumb, blind instinct. They had saved human life, and 
that is why they were there. The group comprised all sorts 
and eonditions of dogs, and their pedigrees were too fruitful 
of bars sinister to make records presentable to the purists. 

The Rosicrucian idea is that animals have no indwelling 
spirit, but are directed from without. In a book entitled 
“The Rosicrucian Conception of the Cosmos” the writer 
elaborates a most complicated system of the universe. The 
next sphere to this he names the “ Desire World”, which, I 
suppose, would correspond to what other schools of thought 
would call the Astral Plane, and it is from this plane that he 
thinks the animals are guided by a “Group-Spirit.” He 
thinks that animals are not individualised in the same way 
that human beings are, and to explain what he means he gives 
an illustration, to show the difference between the man with 
his in-dwelling spirit, and the animal with its Group-Spirit. 
He imagines a room divided by means of a curtain, one side 
of the curtain representing the Physical World, and the other 
the Desire World. He then supposes there are two men in 
the room, one in each division, but they cannot see one an- 
other, nor can they get into the same division. There are 
ten holes in the curtain, and the man who is in the division 
representing the Desire World can put his ten fingers through 
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these holes into the division representing the Physical World. 
The fingers represent the animals belonging to one species. 
The man can move them as he wills. ‘The man in the Phys- 
ical division sees the fingers, sees that they all move, but does 
not see the connection between them. ‘To him it appears as 
if they were all separate and distinct from one another. He 
cannot see that they are governed by the man behind the 
curtain, and not by their own intelligence. The writer goes 
on to say, “ We hear of animal instinct, and blind instinct. 
There is nothing blind about the way the Group-Spirit guides 
its members. There is Wisdom, spelt with capitals. It is the 
spirit of the group, which gathers its flocks of birds in the 
fall, and compels them to migrate to the south neither too 
early, nor too late, to escape the winter’s chilly blast; that 
directs their return in the spring, causing them to fly at just 
the proper altitude, which differs for the different species. 
The Group-Spirit of the Beaver teaches it to build its dam 
across a stream at exactly the proper angle. It considers the 
rapidity of the flow, and all the circumstances, precisely as a 
skilled engineer would do, showing that it is as up to date in 
every particular of the craft as the college-bred, technically 
educated man. It is the wisdom of the Group-Spirit that 
directs the building of the hexagonal cell of the bee with such 
geometrical nicety ; that teaches the snail to fashion its house 
in an accurate beautiful spiral; that teaches the ocean mollusc 
the art of decorating its iridescent shell. Wisdom, wisdom 
everywhere! So grand, so great, that one who looks with an 
observant eye is filled with amazement and reverence! ” 
This idea of animals being acted upon from without seems 
to me to explain in great measure the behaviour of animals, 
its account for the fact that they are not individualised, 
in the way that human beings are. By this I mean that when 
we learn the characteristics of one animal, we know the char- 
acteristics of the species to which it belongs. All members 
of the same animal tribe are alike and will act in the same way 
under like conditions. Yet we know that some of the higher 
domestic animals do think, and this is because they have come 
into close touch with Man for generations—on the same prin- 
ciple that a highly charged wire will induce a weaker current 
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of electricty in a wire brought close to it. Having summed 
up briefly the Rosicrucian theory to account for animal be- 
haviour, I will now go on to the second part of this paper :— 


Theories as to the Fate of Animals When They Die. 


It has been proved and is now generally accepted by 
scientists, that Man’s physical frame has ascended through 
many varied stages from the very lowest forms of animal life. 
For this reason, if for no other, it always seems to me that 
we ought to be particularly interested in the psychology of 
the animal kingdom, to which we are bound by such close 
ties. When a pet animal dies, and we see the lifeless body 
lying immovable, the inevitable question arises, “ Where has 
it gone?” The body is still there, but Something has gone. 
It is the same old question that Man has eternally been ask- 
ing with regard to his departed human friends. I have al- 
ways thought, from childhood up, that to all appearance, there 
is as much difference between a living dog and a dead dog 
as between a living man and a dead man. When I have had 
the courage to remark this, often at the risk of shocking 
people, I have almost invariably received the same answer; 
viz. that the Life is gone out of the animal, but the Soul is 
gone out of the man. If these people were asked to define 
their terms they would find themselves in difficulties, for, 
after all, it is the moving spring that has gone, whatever 
name we like to call it by. Now, as to the problem, where 
has it gone? Christians, taken as a body, calmly assume 
that animals are annihilated at death. What grounds they 
have for this belief I don’t quite know, unless it is that the 
Scriptures, upon which they base their hope of a future life 
for man, are silent upon this subject. We humans imagine 
ourselves to be very superior creatures indeed, and arrogate 
to ourselves the exclusive right to be immortal. Yet any- 
one who observes the lives and habits of other creatures 
cannot but wonder what grounds there are for this assump- 
tion. In Mr. A. C. Benson’s book, “ Leaves of the Tree’’, 
he tells a story of how F. W. H. Myers, when quite a small 
boy was out walking with his mother one day when he saw 
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a dead toad that had been crushed by some passing vehicle. 
His youthful mind began to speculate upon the present 


whereabouts of the toad, and he questioned his mother about 


it. From her he only elicited the information that the toad 
was annihilated—had simply ceased to exist. This idea, he 
says, filled him with the “deepest anguish.” Whether we 
share his horror at the idea of annihilation, or whether, like 
Sir Oliver Lodge, we court the idea, makes no difference to 
the truth about the matter. It is refreshing to find that 
among orthodox Christians there are some exceptions. 
Kingsley, Wesley, and Bishop Butler all believed in a future 
life for animals. Kingsley wrote “ We must define what our 
souls are, before we can define what sort of a soul or non- 
soul a bird may or may not have.” St. Francis of Assisi 
called the birds his brothers. Perfectly sure that he himself 
was a spiritual being, he thought it at least possible that 
birds might be spiritual beings likewise, incarnate, like him- 
self, in mortal flesh. 

Animals are not entirely physical. There must be some- 
thing in them akin to the spiritual body that we believe Man 
to possess. 

Mr. E. E. Fournier D’Albe in his book, “ New Light on 
Immortality’, has a theory as to what the spirit body is, 
which I will briefly outline for the sake of those who may not 
have read his book. He explains how that the human body 
is composed of millions of little cells, each of which has a 
nucleus, containing the Life-giving element, and which he 
names a “ Psychomere” or Soul centre. The theory is that 
these “ psychomeres”’ form the Spirit Body which is with- 
drawn at the time of death. If there is anything in this the- 
ory it is applicable to animals as well as to Man. He says 
“Do animals possess souls? According to the general lines 
of our argument, we must answer most decidedly: they do. 
Their organisms are as complex as our own. They require 
similar directing centres, or psychomeres. ‘Their mental 
faculties are, as a rule, greatly underrated, largely on ac- 
count of the difficulty we experience in ‘ putting ourselves in 
their place.’ Indeed, we may seriously doubt whether ants 
and bees, for instance, are in any way inferior to ourselves, 
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or, if they are, whether their partial inferiority in some 
things is not compensated by a superiority in others. Do 
they survive them also? Are they, too, immortal like our- 
selves? We can allege no sufficient reason why they should 
not be! ‘The idea that noxious instincts [insects] for in- 
stance, may accompany us and confront us in the Soul world 
is enough to fill some sensitive minds with horror and loath- 
ing. They would, at that price, rather not have immortality. 
They would prefer annihilation. But let us look at this 
quesion rationally and coolly. In the first place, we may 
possibly never come near them. They may be thoroughly 
earth bound, and passing through a cycle of rapid re-in- 
carnations, they may, if they people the atmosphere at all, 
be confined to its lowest strata. If they inhabit the soul 
world itself, they may fulfill a useful function there, some- 
thing like horses and cows and pet canaries in this. For 
the practices and pursuits which make them objectionable 
here will be necessarily modified by the change of world 
and of state of aggregation.” 

To any student of even elementary psychology, the theory 
of annihilation is most unscientific, yet so convinced are 
most of us of its truth, that we feel we are doing a righteous 
action, when we tread upon a half dead insect, or chloroform 
an animal that is in pain, believing that we have put an end 
to its suffering, while at the same time we should shudder 
with horror at the idea of doing the same thing for a dear 
friend, even though we believed we were speeding him to a 
much happier world. It is strange how illogical we can be 
at times. 

In many Eastern religions, we find the doctrine of Trans- 
migration. This doctrine is regarded by the Brahmanic 
Hindoos partly as a penance and partly as a means of puri- 
fication. It is accepted by the Buddhists also. It was 
shared by the Egyptian priests who believed that the soul 
had to continue 3000 years after death in the bodies of 
animals, before it could reach the habitations of the Blessed. 
The doctrine passed from here into some of the philosophic 
systems of the Greeks. It occupied an important place in 


the writings of Pythagoras, and Plato propounds the theory’ 
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that souls return into the Godhead after a cycle of 10,000 
years, spent in the bodies of men and of animals. 

The idea of a Spirit entering the body of an animal after 
it has inhabited that of a human being is contrary to the 
doctrine of Evolution, but I think it is quite reasonable to 
suppose that an animal’s spirit when it leaves the body, may 
enter the body of some higher animal, until at last it is en- 
shrined in the physical frame of a human being. This is, I 
believe, the teaching that is found among some of the sects 
of Hindus, and as a result of this, the world of animal life 
is regarded with more reverence and kindliness than among 
Christian people. Their boys and girls are taught that each 
animal possesses a soul, has individuality, and that the germ 
of life in each one of these will gradually pass through the 
various stages of evolution, and ultimately appear in a hu- 
man form, and that Divinity is expressing itself through the 
forms of lower animals. I believe some spiritualists hold 
the opinion that animals have an “astral” body and go on 
to the next plane, but not further. From time to time in 
“ Light’, I have come across instances of clairvoyants hav- 
ing seen astral forms of animals after death. James 
Lawrence of Newcastle-on-Tyne, writing to “ Light ” of Au- 
gust 10th, 1912, says he has noticed how frequently horses, 
cattle, dogs, cats, tortoises, birds, and other animals appear 
to clairvoyants. He himself has seen all these clairvoyantly, 
horses and dogs perhaps preponderating. He has also seen 
rabbits, domestic fowls, mice, and at least once, a rat. The 
appearance of a seal by the side of ex-whaling captain was 
recorded some years ago, which was recognized as a pet. 

M. Leymarie, editor of the ‘“ Revue Spirite”’, gives an in- 
teresting story (“ Light”, March 19th, 1904.) In January, 
1877, the Signora Bosca, widow of an eminent civil engineer, 
was seated at his fireside, No. 7 Rue de Lille, Paris, when 
Count Lvoff, President of the old court in Moscow, paid his 
first visit there and was presented to the Signora. They 
proceeded to converse. Suddenly the Signora exclaimed, 
“Signor, I see near you a dog, which seems very affectionate. 
It is a large white Newfoundland, with black paws and ears, 
and a black star on his forehead. Round his neck is a silver 
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collar, and on it is written “ Sergio Lvoff” and the name of 
the dog (which M. Leymarie says he cannot remember). It 
has a beautiful long tail, and it caresses, and looks up at you.” 
At those words, the Signor’s eyes filled with tears. ‘“ When 
I was a boy ”, he said, “ I was restless and reckless, 1 trusted 
entirely in my dog which you have just described; and it 
repeatedly saved my life, once carrying me out of a river, 
when I was in great danger of drowning. I was 12 years 
old, when I lost this faithful friend, and I mourned him as 
a brother. I am rejoiced to hear he is near me, for | am 
certain that these dear companions have intelligent souls, 
which survive their bodies. I see you are a powerful me- 
dium, you have told me of things that happened 40 years 
ago. ‘Thank you Signora, may God bless you”. The 
Signora then saw the dog make great demonstrations of joy 
and it gradually disappeared. M. Leymarie adds that they 
didn’t expect Signor Lvoff that day, and that he met the 
Signora for the first time. 

In “ Light” of Dec. 18th, 1902, a writer writing from 
New Zealand tells how he was in the habit of sitting once 
a week with a lady friend, for development in clairvoyance, 
and, when possible, every other evening, alone. During that 
time, his guide, whom he saw clairvoyantly, always arranged 
for him to have a succession of spirit visitors, usually one at 
a time, and he was asked to describe them. One evening, to 
his great surprise, a man brought in a large black monkey, 
which was placed upon a chair, where he could see it plainly, 
while the man stood beside it, with an amused smile on his 
face. ‘The monkey was busily eating what appeared to be 
a biscuit, and when that had disappeared, the man gave it a 
second one. He then walked out of the room, with the 
monkey running beside him on all fours. The writer says 
they passed quite close to him, and the animal was so life- 
like, that he felt rather creepy for a moment. On another 
occasion, a white cat was brought in, and placed on the table 
beside a lighted Rochester lamp. It appeared to be fright- 
ened and jumped on to a sofa, where it sat down contentedly. 
A pretty little goat was also brought in one evening, and 
another time during the clairvoyance hour, four other ani- 
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mals appeared. The first was a pretty little white lap-dog 
with long drooping ears. A lady, dressed in white, wearing 
some beautiful jewels, held it on her knee. Then an elderly 
gentleman came in with two wooden boxes, with wires 
across the front. Out of one, he took two rabbits, one of 
them of a brownish color, like the wild rabbits, which are 
so plentiful in New Zealand, and the other was black and 
white. He then put them back, and out of the other box 
he lifted a guinea pig. After he had gone out, an old ac- 
quaintance of the sitter’s came in, with a very sleek and fat 
brown setter dog. Someone else followed with a fine black 
retriever, which growled and barked, evidently thinking the 
sitter was a ghost. 

Madame D’Espérance in “ Light ” for October 22d, 1904, 
tells how she once had personal experience of the spiritual 
existence of an animal whom she had known well in life. 
It was a small terrier, a great friend and favorite of the 
family, who, in consequence of her master leaving the 
country, had been given to an admirer, living a hundred miles 
or so away. One morning, a year or more later, on entering 
the dining room, Mme. D’Espérance saw, to her astonish- 
ment, “ Morna” scurrying round the room in a perfect frenzy 
of delight, round and round, under tables and chairs, as she 
was wont to do in moments of excitement or joy, after an 
absence from home. Naturally, she concluded that Morna’s 
new owner had brought her, or that she had found her way 
home again herself, and she went to make enquiries of the 
other members of the family. No one however knew any- 
thing of the dog’s return, and search, or call as they would, 
Morna did not show herself again. Madame, of course, was 
told she must have dreamed she had seen the dog or had been 
deceived by a shadow, and the incident was forgotten. 
Months, or perhaps a year passed, before Mme. met Morna’s 
new owner, and asked after her welfare. He then told her 
that Morna was dead, had been engaged in battle with an 
enemy, and had died from the wounds she received. As far 
as they could ascertain, this had happened about the time, 
or a little while previous to the day on which Morna had 
been seen racing round the room in her old home. Mme. 
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D’Espérance adds that she had no doubt, that Morna, finding 
herself free, had come to pay her a visit, and was overjoyed, 
at finding herself in familiar and beloved surroundings. 

One might go on multiplying instances of apparitions of 
animals ad infinitum but the few I have quoted (which are 
typical, and not by any means isolated cases) will serve my 
purpose of showing that clairvoyants do see spirits of ani- 
mals. I once read that a Laplander assured a traveller that 
his people were helped in the chase, by the spirits of dogs 
they had had. He said he had seen them, while hunting, 
leading the living dogs, when, owing to rain or deep snow, 
the trail had been lost. 

Now, if we accept the testimony of clairvoyants as being 
evidence of a future life for human beings we must be honest, 
and admit that it is just as evidential in the case of animals. 

I should like to ask those who deny that animals have a 
spirit existence, to tell us what stage of growth is necessary, 
in order to produce a spirit that can survive physical death. 
There are tribes of savages but slightly removed from the 
animals surrounding them. ‘They have no desire for prog- 
ress or civilisation—in fact, they are scarcely more capable 
of progress than the animals, and one must conclude, that if 
one exists only while in possession of the physical body, the 
other also stands but a precarious chance of surviving death. 

Some think that continuity of life is not inherent in 
animals, but in some cases where human attachment and 
affections have been strong, they have a temporary contin- 
uance of life in the spirit world. The fact is, that we 
have a great deal of evidence for survival, but none for Im- 
mortality, either in the case of men or animals. Most of us 
believe ourselves to be immortal, but when it is a question 
of proving it by evidence it is difficult, and the word Im- 
mortality is often used to denote survival. 

In conclusion, though I may be departing from the cus- 
tom of this Society in moralising, I shall perhaps be par- 
doned for saying, that if we could only disabuse our minds 
of the old ideas with which we have been fettered and think 
for ourselves, we should never speak of a “ mere animal 
existence”? in a slighting way, or look upon our so-called 
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“dumb” fellow creatures as being of no account, and al- 
though, to the outward eye, it appears to a student of Na- 
ture that the way in which animals prey upon one another 
and treat one another leaves much to be desired, we should 
echo the words of the writer who said “ Nature is cruel, 
then be thou kind.” Though it is certain that Man has been 
given dominion over the animal kingdom for the present, it 
is equally certain that for the manner in which he exercises 
that power he will “one day be brought into judgment.” 
If we once realise that Animal Life is from the same great 
source as Human Life, and the work of the same Creator, 
we shall apply the Golden Rule to our treatment of them as 


well as Man, believing that they, too, have their part in 
bringing about that 


“One far-off, divine event 
cer 


lo which (not only Man but) the whole Creation moves ”. 
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EDITORIAL. 
THE FINANCIAL CONDITIONS OF THE SOCIETY. 


Seven years’ work has been done and it will be proper 
to state what the situation is as to the cost of the work and 
the needs of the future. To make this clear we must review 
the financial cost of the work in the past. 

Before the Society was organized, we secured a pre- 
liminary fund for organization, of $25,000. Of this amount 
$5,000 was given on such conditions that it was practically 
unusable for the work in any form. The only thing which 
saved a part of the remaining $20,000 to actual work was the 
death of the subscriber, which left the Secretary free to do 
his work without a salary. The consequence was that the 
starting of the work had to be done with the $20,000 and 
the membership fees. It was hoped that membership would 
increase sufficiently to cover all expenses. But this hope has 
been disappointed. Several influences co-operated to this re- 
sult. In the first place the publications were not sensational 
enough to attract the class who wish miracles as a condition 
of supporting the task. In the second place, the effect of the 
Palladino affair was a loss of 300 members at one stroke, and 
we have not more than recovered that number since that 
time, while there have been many resignations each year. 

Very early in the work the Secretary saw that the work 
would not have any promise of continuance, if we were 
wholly without endowment, and he made it a chief point in 
the work to start this, especially for the sake of a place in 
which to store the materials that fell to us from the work of 
Dr. Hodgson and which came from our own collections, as 
well as the preservation of our own publications and such 
works as might begin a library on the subject of psychic 
phenomena. To make the hope of an endowment fund ef- 
fective he put $8,000 of the original $20,000 into the per- 
manent fund, and then began a campaign for more. In the 
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course of this, a gentleman wrote him that he had made a 
codicil in his will for the Society to the amount of $20,000, 
provided at his death it already had a fund of $25,000, and 
himself pledged $500 to help secure that amount. The ef- 
fort was pushed until the $25,000 was secured. In the 
meantime a Mr. Warren, who was an Associate of the So- 
ciety, left in trust his own estate, a sum whose income was 
to go to a sister until her death, when it was to be given to 
the Society. After some litigation the Society proved its right 
to the fund. Another gave us $5,000, so that we have about 
$38,000 for a permanent fund. At present only $30,000 of 
this is available for income. 

At one time the membership fees just paid the cost of 
printing and distributing the publications, with nothing left 
for investigations. But the number of members fell off until 
their dues do not now pay the cost of the publications, and 
investigation from the funds of members has long been sus- 
pended, a special fund for only one kind of investigations 
having been secured. At first, with the hope of securing an 
endowment fund before the original fund was used up, the 
Secretary employed some assistance that involved consider- 
able expense. Special types of investigation were carried 
on of which no report has yet been made nor can be made 
until they are completed and it will take years to complete 
them. But discovering little tendency to protect the work 
by endowment, he dropped the assistants he was employing 
and confined himself to the work of the publications and 
such investigations as he could carry on. But to conduct 
the experiments of the last three years he has been obliged 
to have an assistant for half the week who could do the 
necessary letter writing, and another in the office down- 
town to look after the mailing of the publications as a sup- 
plementary task to his own business. The two involve an 
expense of about $1600 a year. These are reckoned as a 
part of the incidents in the printing and distribution of the 
publications. The quarterly reports of the Treasurer ex- 
plain what these costs are, and they show that we have 
steadily been drawing upon the general fund to pay the 
deficit of membership dues. 
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The year 1913 saw the exhaustion of that fund, or nearly 
all of it, and we must now emphasize the necessity of an 
endowment fund adequate to meet the situation, or conclude 
that the people in this country are not willing to support the 
work as it is carried on. It must cease unless it is endowed. 
There is no hope that membership will support it, and there 
is certainly no opportunity to make the work of the kind 
that would please the general public, so that there is but one 
course by which we may hope to redeem the situation, and 
that is endowment. ‘The work for the present year will be 
gauged with the hope that a probable deficit of $1600 will 
be paid by someone. Otherwise the publications will have 
to be considerably shortened. It is hoped that no such re- 
course will have to be made, in order to keep within the 
membership dues. At any rate we must emphasize the need 
of endowment so as to keep the work on a scientific level, as 
the Secretary will not lower it to suit the sensational tribe. 
He may not be able to satisfy some of our scientific brethren, 
but he has done and will do all that is in his power, so far 
as he knows how, to keep up a strictly scientific method in 
the collection, publication, and discussion of facts. More 
cannot be expected. But any attempt to reduce the subject 
to popular and sensational matter would only destroy the in- 
fluence which the work should have, and which it has had. 
Our primary object is not the direct advocacy of theories. 
Nor is it any more the opposition to theories. It is the work 
of collecting and recording facts. If they happen to prove 
a theory, that is the fault of,the facts, not of the Editor and 
investigator. We have been careful not to select our facts 
on the basis of their interest, but to give all of them regard- 
less of their relevance or irrelevance to a theory, and readers 
have been left to their own judgments. ‘This necessarily 
makes the publications tedious for many readers, especially 
that class which desires either poetry or explanation. 

Scientific work is necessarily slow and irksome and the 
impression it makes on the present age, accustomed as it 
is to the popular magazines and the morning papers, is less 
effective than it should be. Physical science crowds us with 
discoveries and achievements every few months, but we for- 
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get that it took the preparation of three centuries to do this. 
In so complicated a field as psychic research we have more 
to contend with in the elusive nature of the phenomena, to 
say nothing of the prejudices which have to be overcome in 
order to get a hearing at all. It is only the slow accumula- 
tion of time that will overcome this lethargy of the ma- 
terialistically inclined mind. ‘The facts are sporadic. They 
are not within the reach of every man that runs. The most 
distinct analogy of them in physical science is meteors. 
Shooting stars, which we never catch and weigh, occur but 
once in a century, or even in three or four centuries, and it 
took astronomers a long time to admit the evidence for 
them. The stories about them seemed to be mere legends, 
or worse than legends, mere illusions on the part of incapable 
observers. But astronomers finally came to terms, and 
meteors have even figured in theories of the sun’s heat. We 
have to pursue the same patient course in the collection of 
evidence, and it requires time and money. 

We have not been able to experiment as we have de- 
sired. Such experiments as we have conducted have been 
confined to the very simple problem of personal identity in 
testing the spiritistic theory. We have not had any op- 
portunity to study the problems connected with the nature 
of a transcendental world and its life. Most people think 
that this problem is as easy as proving the personal identity 
of a particular individual. But there can be no greater il- 
lusion. We may suppose too readily that the proof of per- 
sonal identity establishes the veracity of the communicator, 
and so it may, but it does not prove the correctness of his 
judgment in any account that he might give of a spiritual 
world. We have no easy means of verifying the statement 
about such a world. To do it we shall have to experiment 
with many psychics whose education can be shown not to 
include any reading in the literature of spiritualism. Indeed 
we shall have actually to develop our psychics for the pur- 
pose, and readers may infer what a task this is from the 
statement of facts in the Journal (Vol. VII, pp. 305-3490), in 
which it was shown that it took years to develop Mrs. Cheno- 
weth up to the emergence of the type of work now going on. 
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We cannot think of undertaking this task until we obtain an 
adequate endowment, one that will enable us also to obtain 
proper assistants in the work, trained scientific minds with 
experience in abnormal psychology, who will have patience 
enough to undertake a large task. It is useless to try such 
work without endowment. 

The immediate need is an endowment that will enable 
the present Secretary to employ an understudy who can be 
trained for the work and that will also enable him to extend 
the investigation into territories that have had to be neg- 
lected and which are demanding attention. We have done 
enough work on the bare problem of identity. But we can 
do nothing else as long as we have not the funds for the 
more difficult task. There can be no attempt to take up the 
work which the public demands of us until the endowment 
is forthcoming. ‘This country has wealth enough to supply 
our needs easily. The internal revenue last year from li- 
quors and tobacco was $344,424,453, a goodly portion of it 
absolutely useless for any necessary purposes in human life 
and even positively harmful. We have asked for $1,000,000. 
This would be only twenty-nine hundreths of one per cent. of the 
revenue on liquors and tobacco in one year. The $40,000 
which we have obtained is just one twenty-fifth of the twenty- 
nine hundreths of one per cent. of the liquor and tobacco 
bill in the country, and it did not come from any savings in 
that bill. We must remember, too, that this revenue is only 
a small part of the total cost, so that the percentage of use- 
less expenditure which would supply our wants would be 
much smaller than the amount we have named. Perhaps it 
would be one-fourth the rate indicated, and that would make 
it seven-hundredths of one per cent. which would put the work 
on a good footing for all time. 

3ut in a population of over ninety-five millions of 
people we can obtain only about 650 persons who are in- 
terested in the scientific investigation of the immortality of 
the soul! This is the most astounding showing that any 
man could imagine. When I say interested, | mean willing 
to help in the work. No doubt the majority of the popula- 
tion would like to know its truth, but they are not unselfish 
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enough to help in the work. ‘They expect nature to give 
them their beliefs on a silver platter, and no returns. When 
we look at the matter in this way, I think rational men would 
not censure nature or Providence for silence on the matter, 
tho the fact is they are not silent at all, but vociferous with 
evidence, and it is only stupidity and prejudice that prevent 
its universal acceptance. A little self-sacrifice and intelli- 
gence combined with patience would change the aspects of 
belief and civilization. But men do not deserve relief from 
doubt and sorrow who will not seek it with work and sacri- 
fice, and apparently some of us are fighting against nature 
herself in trying to help others who will not help themselves. 

But we do not escape an obligation to the world by find- 
ing that a cynical view of it is correct. We have to swallow 
our shame and redouble our efforts for the ideas that are the 
leaven of all high civilizations. It is the faithful few who see 
the outcome whom succeeding generations have to thank for 
the protection of their institutions. We cannot wait for the 
conversion of the multitude to gain the leverage on human 
ideals. ‘he one man who can see what a permanent en- 
dowment may effect will do more to win the victory than all 
the facts and arguments we can present. Money is power. 
It insures a position which does not have to beg for support 
by the Philistine class as the price of respectability. An en- 
dowment, constituted as the public is, will convert more 
people to the work than any amount of facts that are un- 
supported. The influence of the Hodgson Memorial Fund 
at Harvard University proves this claim, and we want only 
the security which endowed power will give to the work. 
It can never be done rightly until it is on the same footing 
as the Carnegie Institution in Washington, or the Rocke- 
feller Institute in New York. The Universities will do noth- 
ing until the case has been proved and then they will follow, 
as they did with all other scientific doctrines, teaching in one 
generation what their predecessors had condemned. We 
have a fund that pays the rent of an office, but it does little 
more. It depends on those who see far enough ahead in the 


course of things and the necessities of the age to provide 
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the means for the most important scientific truth that ever 
lighted up the path of human progress. 

We shall soon have another large and important task 
imposed upon us. It is planned to publish the records of Dr. 
Hodgson in his long experiments with Mrs. Piper. This 
project is in process of settlement. When it has been settled 
it will take years to get them into shape for the printer, and 
we must have the proper assistance in doing the work. We 
desire $50,000 endowment whose income will pay for the 
office help needed in that work. If 250 of the members of 
the Society took Life Memberships they would guarantee 
that sum. It is hoped that members will see their opportunity 
to make the work a permanent one. It has won its place in 
English scientific bodies and should do the same here. Life 
Memberships, Life Fellowships and contributions of Patrons 
and Founders will secure the needed funds easily. 

It is not probable that 250 members can evenly divide 
this amount between them, but the total membership might 
be able to provide the desired amount. A little later we 
shall announce a considerable addition to the present endow- 
ment fund and it is an addition that will enable us to ensure 
the publication of the records named, and also to help where 
membership fees do not suffice to meet the expenses of our 
own publications. But it is not sufficient to put the office 
into shape for the work that the new project will neces- 
sitate. The additional endowment fund which will soon 
come to us will make the Society permanent, but it only 
creates the need of more to make what we have as service- 
able as it should be. The $50,000 additional money needed 
for the endowment will entirely relieve the Secretary of the 
work which has prevented his doing the real work for which 
the Society was founded. It will not diminish his duties, 
but it will enable him to deal with problems that have had to 
be neglected. At present he cannot have a stenographer for 
the office work except half the time, and it is impossible to 
put the material collected in shape for use until he can have 
the desired help. We have waited for years to organize the 
office, and now with an endowment fund already in sight to 
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protect the publications, this organization becomes all the 
more imperative. 

If we could rely upon a membership large enough to pay 
for the publications, what we have would enable us to do 
what we desire in the office. But there is at present no such 
interest in membership as there should be. England with 
much less than half our population has twice as many mem- 
bers as we have, and all the funds it needs for its work. Our 
own condition has been chaotic from the beginning, and this 
might well have been justifiable as long as there was no 
assurance that the work would be permanent. But we are 
now guaranteed a permanent Society, and should not be in 
a position to make the work ineffective because we still lack 
the means to do it properly. We who have pursued the 
work are much better fitted to continue it than new and in- 
experienced persons who would have to follow us, in case 
death terminated our own work. Preparation for that emer- 
gency is quite as important as doing any work now. We are 
where the future is guaranteed, and should be where that 
future will not suffer for lack of the workers. 


FUND FOR THERAPEUTICS. 


It is necessary to separate the matter of endowment for 
the practical application of healing from that for the investi- 
gation work. I have indicated in the prior editorial what 
our needs are for the general work of Section B., namely, 
that of psychic research. I wish here to present our needs 
for such work as was described in the Journal for November 
last, where we discussed the subject of “ Spiritual Healing.” 
We have had no means for carrying on that work, at all, tho 
we could have hundreds of patients if we had the means. The 
publishing of that article has called attention to our work 
and applications for help pour in from many people and we 
have no means whatever for helping them. We have dealt 
with cases which other physicians have abandoned or pro- 
nounced incurable, and these cases are plentiful. At present 
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we have in hand a case which no physician would venture 
either to help or to cure and we have been succeeding beyond 
expectation with it. I have had to turn my own house into a 
sort of hospital for the case and this without sufficient room 
to afford my own family its proper housing, but it was too 
important a case to let go. Other cases we have had to turn 
out of doors and abandon. We should have the means for 
a sanatorium with an equipment for making records and the 
right sort of investigations. But we have nothing of the 
kind and not a cent with which either to equip or to run it. 

It will require an endowment of $250,000 just to supply 
an income large enough merely to start it. Of course it will 
bring in some income of itself. But it will not do much in 
this direction. ‘The larger part of the patients whom we 
shall have to treat will be those whose money has been taken 
by the physicians or who have no money with which to pay 
physicians and would have to be sent to the asylums or sim- 
ilar places without either treatment or hope of cure, and this 
type of patient will not be able to pay much, if anything, for 
treatment. Hence it will take the income of the amount 
mentioned just to show what can be done, and it will require 
time as well as money to demonstrate scientifically that the 
method of treatment should be admitted to the regular prac- 
tice of physicians. There is no excuse for the neglect of this 
sort of thing, except ignorance and cowardice on the part of 
all the respectable classes. Some man who will have the 
courage to endow this work will find his sacrifices more than 
worth while and a step made in progress which no other 
field of science has equalled. We can only indicate here 
what is needed and hope that the public will find out what 
we require and can do. 


EXPERIMENTS OF THE LAST TWO YEARS. 


Members of the Society have been kind enough to provide 
a fund for experiments during the last two years and the 
coming one, and it is my duty from time to time to give 
some account of the stewardship. The contents of Vol. VI 
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of the Proceedings were the fruit of the small fund which was 
obtained for the years 1910-1911, and the product of the next 
two years’ work and funds makes two more volumes ready 
for press, except some notes to be made on last year’s experi- 
ments. It is not possible to publish the first of these two 
volumes as yet because one important experiment will have 
to be completed this year to make it prudent to do so. The 
second volume, beside not being quite finished in its notes, 
should come in its chronological order, as it represents an 
important development in the trance of Mrs. Chenoweth. 
But it is the plan of the editor to make and publish sum- 
maries of both volumes in the Journal, so that readers may 
know something of what was done with their contributions. 

The writer had intended last year to undertake certain 
experiments, but found it wiser to admit a large number of 
strangers to the sittings with Mrs. Chenoweth in order to 
protect her work against the scepticism of the average Philis- 
tine. The report about Professor James and the writer’s 
father was exposed to the captious criticism that Mrs. Cheno- 
weth had the opportunity to seek information in the normal 
way, and tho we had protected her by the use of strangers 
some years before, the material then obtained was not yet 
publishable. Hence it was deemed necessary to experiment 
with a considerable number of strangers that we might af- 
ford unimpeachable protection to the other work. 

The present year will be devoted mostly to important 
experiments which your Secretary hopes to make the most 
valuable of our work, and he will report of their nature at 
some later date. 
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INCIDENTS. 
THE CASE OF BEULAH MILLER. 
By James H. Hyslop. 


A number of the members of the Society wrote tc me 
suggesting the investigation of this case at the time that the 
newspapers gave it much publicity. I had hardly made an 
effort to get into communication with it and no reply would 
come from the mother or father. Finally I wrote to the 
Rev. H. W. Watjen, the pastor of the church to which the 
family was said to belong, and then I got replies from him, 
from the mother, and from Judge Charles B. Mason, who 
had had something to do with experiments in the case. 
Through them I made arrangements to see the child and to 
observe what she could do. The record of my experiment 
is given below. It was my desire and intention to see her 
again, but I found out too much and I was not wanted again, 
tho promised when there that I might have further experi- 
ments. I made several efforts to have further experiments, 
but was put off with various excuses until I ascertained the 
real reason why I was not wanted, and then I endeavored to 
get the Rev. Watjen and Judge Mason to tell me the facts. 
But they evaded the issue and I had to rely on the evidence 
of a member of the Society, who saw the case and learned the 
facts, and upon my own observations and what was said 
to me at the time I was present. I shall give the facts 
which bring out this situation. Professor Muensterberg 
published his findings, and I shall have little to add to them, 
except that I found something there which he did not find 
and perhaps neither looked for nor knew how to look for. 
It was this discovery that led to shutting me out of further 
experiment by the parties who did not wish to know the 
real truth. I mean therefore to lay bare some facts which 
the public has a right to know. ‘These are usually covered 
up in cases of the kind, especially when the respectable 
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classes know how to deceive that public without disclosing 
the fraud that is in them. 

The newspapers gave glowing accounts of the child’s 
mind reading and if their accounts were to be accepted the 
case was clear. But the moment I saw the modus operandi 
of the mind reading it was clearly exposed to the suspicion 
of a signal code and that a very simple one. I did not wish 
in my first experiment to try any special tests, but to watch 
how the parties did their work. The conjurer would at once 
have concluded that a signal was used. The child could not 
read any minds, apparently, except those of the mother and 
sister. The mother kept prodding the child to tell what she, 
the mother, was thinking of, and after much prodding she 
would spell out the word. Even some of the very words 
were used by the mother that I knew to belong to a well 
known signal code. I had to tell her this fact to put an end 
to her methods. I soon discovered that, as a matter of fact, 
there was no good reason to believe that the code was used 
and in fact, before the hour was over, I had succeeded in 
getting conditions that would require a very complicated 
system of codes to be adjustable to the situations which I 
produced or could produce. The first experiments were 
so naive and so exposed the existence of a code, if it had 
been used, that you would hardly have expected the later 
cleverness that would have to be supposed to have formed 
codes to meet the conditions I imposed. But the appear- 
ance of the affair showed a very different situation from 
anything reported in the papers and completely nullified the 
impression made by the stories. ‘There was no reason to be- 
lieve that they were reported correctly. But my own ex- 
periments were too few and not carried out with the per- 
fection I desired and so I cannot say that there was any 
scientific evidence of telepathy in what I observed. I was 
convinced before I left that the child and the mother were 
honest, and also the sister. But this does not affect the 
scientific aspect of the case. 

The excitement about the case drew from the Rev. H. W. 
Watjen the following statement which he wrote to the Editor 
of the Watchman, the denominational paper of the church to 
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which Mr. Watjen belongs. It is on the date of January 
30th, 1912. 


WHAT BEULAH MILLER KNOWS. 


We have received the following communication from Rev. 
H. W. Watjen, the esteemed pastor of the Baptist church, War- 
ren, R. I., in regard to the little girl, Beulah Miller, whose case 
is attracting much attention. Her case is remarkable enough 
without the exaggerations which have appeared in some of the 
newspapers; and we are glad to present Mr. Watjen’s statement 
which can be absolutely depended on: 

“ Mind reading and mental telepathy are common expres- 
sions, but seldom is it one’s privilege to see them in actual prac- 
tice. 

“There is in my Sunday School a little girl ten years of age 
who possesses a strange mental power. Children told me that 
Beulah Miller had * second sight,’ that she could see things be- 
hind your back, that she could tell you what you had in your 
mind.” At first I thought it was child’s talk, that perhaps she 
knew some cunning tricks; but passing her home one day I 
stopped and asked the mother concerning Beulah and what I had 
heard. 

“The mother seemed anxious about the child, and told me 
how she had surprised them on various occasions, telling the 
father the exact amount of money he had in his pocket, when 
jokingly he had said he had none. What troubled the mother 
was, whether this was a gift from God or whether it was from 
the evil one. The mother asked me to think of something. 

“T had a jar of honey in my pocket which I was taking to a 
boy not far from there. I thought, ‘ Surely, she will never guess 
that,’ but to my surprise, instantly with a smile on her face she 
called out, ‘Honey.’ I tested her in various ways and always 
with the same result. Her family physician told me that he 
had carefully examined the girl and found her simply a mental 
wonder. 

“| took with me a few days ago one of our leading lawyers, 
Judge Mason, who is a man of keen intellect and discrimination. 
He tested her mental powers in various ways. ‘The denomina- 
tion of coins which he held in his closed hand she invariably told, 
also the date of coinage. Words that his eyes rested upon as he 
held before him an open book she would spell off with absolute 
accuracy. Cards she would name with seldom a mistake, es- 
pecially if her mother saw them, as she reads her mother’s mind 
more readily than the mind of a stranger. The Judge said to me 
as we came away, ‘ This has been a great treat. Here is a gen- 
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uine case of mind reading. ‘There is no fraud here. It is won- 
derful.’ 

“Since more or less publicity has been given to this strange 
mental phenomenon I have received a number of letters asking 
if the reports have been exaggerated. I would reply, that by no 
means have they been overstated. Some psychological society 
ought to study the case. A Providence theatre is trying to get 
the girl on the stage, which would mean money for the family, 
but the girl is not over strong, and after about an hour’s work 
she complains of headache. 

“ All sorts of spiritualistic and Christian Science literature are 
sent to the family, much to their annoyance. The little girl is a 


sweet, innocent child who is utterly unconscious of the meaning 
or value of her strange gift. 


“HERMAN W. WATYEN.” 


Beulah’s case seems to be one of very extraordinary ability in 
telepathy or mind reading. Many persons have this ability to 
some degree, especially in regard to those with whom they are 
in most intimate and loving fellowship. It is to be noticed that 

Seulah can read her mother’s mind most easily and quickly, next 

to her comes her sister, thirteen years old, and then her father. 
It need not be thought that there is anything supernatural or 
uncanny about this. It is merely an exaltation of a gift which 
is possessed in some degree by many. Modern researchers in 
psychology have removed all elements of the supernatural from 
mind-reading. It is a well established fact that minds of men 
and women have a means of communication not limited to words 
or visible signs. In regard to Beulah it is said that when answer- 
ing questions she usually keeps her eyes fixed on her mother, or 
Sister, or upon the person asking the question. 

It is interesting also to note that this mind-reading involves a 
positive mental effort. Mr. Watjen says that Beulah becomes 
tired after an hour of reading other people’s minds, just as she 
would in reading aloud from a book. 

Some of the papers say that Beulah can tell that which is un- 
known to anyone in the company. This is not true; but if it had 
been, it would introduce an entirely new element into the case, 
and one for which neither science nor psychology has yet an 
explanation. To read what is in the mind of others is some- 
thing not outside the sphere of our present knowledge of the 
capabilities of the human mind; but to tell a person what is in 
his pocket when neither he nor any one else knew it was there is 
not mind-reading; but something else which has no name, and 
which has not yet been clearly proved. 

It is evident that this interesting little girl, Beulah Miller, 
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must be carefully guarded lest her unusual powers be overtaxed. 
She was sent to school but learned so fast that it became neces- 
sary to remove her, lest she become overstrained. With careful 
supervision she may become a means of real addition to our 
knowledge of the powers of the human mind. Her future will be 
of great interest to science. 


I quote the article as much for its naive evasion of scien- 
tific method and its revelation of a curious state of mind 
about the subject as for some use of it to be made a little 
later. 

There is no evidence worth anything in this statement, as 
the details of the method and conditions are not mentioned. 
If they had been as implied by the account, the facts might 
have appeared interesting. But the simplest observation in 
my own experiment revealed conditions that threw suspicion 
on the whole affair, and this regardless of dishonesty. 

In my experiment I soon discovered, as did Professor 
Muensterberg, that the girl got her results by mental pic- 
tures. That is, the word which her mother or sister knew 
was spelled out a letter at a time and each letter appeared to 
her as in the air, a vision or hallucination. As soon as I 
discovered this fact I saw what was really going on and at 
the right time I seized the opportunity to question the child 
without giving suggestions, as indicated in the detailed rec- 
ord below (p. 48), and I found that she had had appari- 
tions of her deceased sister Dorothy and her grandfather. 
The mother had not known this. It seems that it was, as is 
so often true of young.children promising mediumistic 
powers, a common experience of hers and she thought no- 
thing of it and did not tell her mother, tho there may have 
been reasons for concealing this from her mother. Children 
are often punished by their parents for lying when they are 
only affected or afflicted with hallucinations. The mother in 
this case had boasted in my presence that she had recently 
whipped the child severely for lying, and the lying was of a 
kind that a more intelligent person would have handled 
differently. At any rate the mother knew nothing of these 
experiences. ‘They were just what I would expect to find 
in cases where the telepathy was so distinctively marked by 
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mental pictures. The discovery suggested to me that I 
should try automatic writing, and I did. As the record 
shows, I got the name of my wife, or nothing. There were 
efforts to write in a very fine script and it took a microscope 
to determine whether it was made up of scrawls. I was 
mentally asking for Imperator and G. P. (George Pelham) 
of the Piper case, so that telepathy does not figure in the 
result, assuming that it has any value at all. There were 
three distinct efforts at something which was evidently the 
same thing in each case. All the letters of the name Mary 
are found in the three efforts, and in the right order, but not 
the whole name in each instance. The writing is either an 
attempt at this name, that of my ‘deceased wife, or it is 
nothing but scrawls. I told them nothing at the time about 
the result. Indeed it required a microscope to determine it 
later. It was my intention, when I performed more ex- 
periments to test this more thoroughly. 

But it was this experiment that made the mother furious. 
She did not say so at the time, but told a friend of mine of 
the fact, and no doubt she did not welcome the discovery of 
the apparitions: for they tended to give the case a spiritistic 
character whereas she and the clergyman and the judge were 
strongly opposed to any such interpretation of the facts, and 
indeed endeavored to avoid it, and were counselled by Pro- 
fessor Muensterberg not to let the psychic researchers get 
hold of the case. It seems that he too did not wish to know 
the truth. 

I got evidence in my conversation with Judge Mason and 
the Rev. Watjen and with the mother that they expected 
the child to be a source of revenue. The mother remarked 
that she herself might not live long and that the child would 
have to earn her living. There was evidence, too, that they 
hoped to get the indorsement of telepathy from Professor 
Muensterberg, and that this would protect the child in any 
scheme which they might have for her. Soon afterward the 
New York World sent for the child and her sister and paid for 
their trip. They so overworked the child in New York, hav- 
ing her up till two o’clock at night showing her off and 
getting material for an article, that she fell ill after her re- 
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turn home. This frustrated any scientific experiments on 
my part foratime. Later I applied for another experiment, 
but by this time Judge Mason, the Rev. Watjen and the 
mother had cooled on the matter of my having anything 
more to do with it, and the mother had got her head turned 
on the money question. When Dr. Quackenbos sought a 
chance to experiment she wrote him that she was not going 
to have “ any more gratuitous experimenting with the child.” 
I saw from this what was going on and made a further effort 
to get some sittings. In the meantime I learned from my 
friend who had seen the mother and the other parties that 
the mother was angry at me for the automatic writing and 
that none of them wanted me about. It was clear in my 
conversation with Judge Mason at the time of my experi- 
ment that he did not want me to experiment unless I sus- 
tained the telepathic interpretation of the facts. As I had 
seen what the real character of the phenomena was, I boldly 
told him that the child was mediumistic and that the right 
kind of experiment would prove it. He remonstrated with 
that view and remarked that I should not tell the Rev. 
Watjen this view because he was opposed to spiritualism. 
It was high time to ostracize me. Learning the facts from 
my friend, I wrote to both the Rev. Watjen and Judge Mason 
asking if there was objection to my having further experi- 
ment. I knew this to be the fact, and I wished to ascertain 
if they were honest enough to admit it. The former an- 
swered fairly enough, saying that he thought there was no 
objection to my experimenting any more than to others. In 
this he was mistaken. But he added in his letter: “ Per- 
sonally I should not care for the automatic writing, etc. I 
do not think spirits have anything to do in the case. It may 
be an abnormal development of one of the five senses or 
another sense of which we know little as yet.” Judge Ma- 
son evaded answering my questions, and when I wrote him 
telling him that he had not answered my questions and tell- 
ing him again what I wanted to know he failed to reply. He 
indicated that he had not been interested in the case for 
some time, but that he expected to reply to Professor Muen- 
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sterberg. It seems thus that he was interested, but only in 
telepathy. 

It was perfectly apparent that the mother wanted to 
exploit the child for money-making. When one wanted 
scientific experiments, the child was ill, but physical weak- 
ness was not in the way of a sensational newspaper and its 
money. ‘The indorsement of a college Professor was a part 
of the game, tho they might have known that they would 
get just what they did in an appeal to Professor Muenster- 
berg. There was no desire on the part of anyone to sus- 
pend judgment on the case and to urge scientific investiga- 
tion. It was telepathy and exploiting the child. There 
must be nothing of the mediumistic about it. That must be 
denied or ignored. We must speak of an “abnormal de- 
velopment of one of the five senses or another sense of which 
we know little as yet,’ as if such a thing might not be 
identical with mediumship or communication with the dead. 
If you only call a thing by another word, whose meaning 
is changed by the fact, you can fool yourself into the belief 
that you are escaping the facts. The Rev. Watjen, in his 
letter to the Editor of the Watchman, spoke of the mother as 
“troubled to know whether it was a gift from God or 
whether it was from the evil one.” If it were telepathy and 
the child could be exploited for money, and if you could take 
a materialistic view of the case, it was the work of God! 
But if it were not telepathy, if you could not make any 
money out of it, and if you were trying to prove that human 
existence has a spiritual meaning, if you were trying to get 
science to take an ethical view of the world and to help the 
clergyman to get a firm foundation for his faith, it was the 
work of the Devil! The real fraud in the world is among 
the respectable classes. They conceal it all under the mask 
of scientific pretensions, and when it comes to investigating 
the real facts we find only cowardice and hypocrisy. We 
psychic researchers have been accusing the common people 
of the fraud and looking at the problem from the standpoint 
of conjuring, while we have not cleared our own skirts from 
another kind of fraud tenfold worse. We seek to evade the 
facts and to adopt respectable phrases which mean nothing 
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but the deception of ourselves and others. ‘The poor mother 
could not be blamed as she was too ignorant of things to 
take any other course, but her advisers might have known 
better. 

Readers will understand why it was impossible to in- 
vestigate the case as I wished to do. I had planned some 
important experiments which would have been unique in 
this field, but there was no readiness to comply with my 
plans, tho I did not reveal what they were in particular. I 
wished to try for telepathy further. The child is really me- 
diumistic and I could have restored her to natural health 
and developed her into a very useful psychic for science and 
the world. . But these religious people don’t want their re- 
ligion protected. They want to make money. ‘Telepathy 
can be used only for vaudeville performances, and never for 
any such things as the public needs. It wants humbug 
and fraud, and this child would have had to be educated as a 
conjurer to satisfy this rabble, totally eliminating any telep- 
athy that she might have had. But I have no doubt that I 
could train her to be a valuable psychic, in whom both 
physical health and a more spiritual life could be joined for 
personal and humanitarian ends. 

The detailed record of my experiment follows. ‘There is 
nothing to add to it beyond the explanations just made and 
such as are indicated in the body of it. 


DETAILED RECORD OF EXPERIMENT. 


Feb, 5th, 1913. 

In accordance with a previous notification, | went to Warren, 
R. I., to see Beulah Maud Miller and her mind reading per- 
formances. Their pastor took me out in company with Judge 
Mason of the place. I learned from them something about the 
family and the girl. The family are members of Mr. WaAtjen's 
church, of the Baptist profession. The girl has been something 
of an invalid, according to the mother and these two men, until 
recently, when improvement has been marked. According to 
the mother’s statement, I found that the girl had some six months 
ago, and previously, been rather “nervous”, and slept poorly. 
The girl said she had dreamed much before, but since improve- 
ment has not dreamed much, tho occasionally. The girl is 
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eleven years old, is not much educated, and Judge Mason thinks 
the mother is not sufficiently interested in the child’s education 
to give the child her due in the matter. 

The newspaper reports gave no clear idea of what occurs, 
except as to the general nature of the results which they de- 
scribed as mind-reading. I met the mother and an older sister, 
perhaps fourteen years of age. We proceeded to experiment af- 
ter I had questioned the child and her mother about her as in- 
dicated in the above notes. I wanted to see how things were 
done. It was clear also that the child was embarrassed some- 
what by my presence and I had to adopt a course that would re- 
move her fears. Besides, I was convinced that she should be 
allowed to do the things in the customary way, that I might 
be able to study the case apart from evidential conditions. It 
had been told me that the child could do better for her mother 
and sister than for strangers. I accepted this situation and we 
went to work. 

The method employed was to let the mother select a word 
from a story book and the girl was to spell it. The mother 
closed the book after the selection and did not let the child see 
what she had selected. ‘This I was careful to observe, tho I knew 
that a signal code was the thing to be on the alert for. As the 
child was slow, the mother prodded her and hence the whole 
thing took on the character of the usual signal code and I had to 
study the results with that in view. But I took down all the 
mother said and all the child said. I report the facts as I would 
a mediumistic record. I report what occurred, and without im- 
plying that there was anything of value. The child gave a letter 
at a time and the mother answered Yes or No, or prodded the 
child as needed. 


| Mother chose a word, but I did not know what it was.] 


4 


om 


Just think now. It is rather difficult at first.) [Part of this 
to us in explanation. The child was evidently afraid. ] 

(No, you are not thinking about it. Put your mind on it 
and speak right out.) [Pause.] Anderson’s Fairies. 

[This last answer was correct, but the child was so slow get- 
ting it that the word was changed. | 

B (Not B, Beulah.) [Pause.] F. (No; come, now.) 
[Pause.| (Oh come Beulah, you are slow. It is only a small 
word of four letters.) 

C (You had it a minute ago. It was on the end of your 
tongue. ) 

[The child kept its mouth going as if trying to spell out some- 
thing, but I had not detected any significance in it, being too 
busy with getting an accurate account of what went on.] 
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F (No.) R (Oh, well, it must be something. It is not 
anything * * ) [some words lost.] 

F (No, it is not, Beulah. Put your hand on the book, if you 
want to.) [Child held her hand on the book without opening 
it. ] 

M (Yes.) A (Yes.) T (Not T.) M (Yes.) A. [The 
word was ‘ Mama’, and was thus correct. ] 

[Judge Mason then chose a word and the mother did not 
know what it was. ] 

M (No.) [Pause.] What is that first letter? B? (No.) 
R (No.) [The word was ‘AT’.] 

[We then took the suggestion of Mrs. Miller to turn the 
hands of a watch and the child would tell where they were. It 
seems that they had been trying her on that sort of experiment. 
I took out my watch which showed some time after or about 
2.30 P. M. and put the hands to mark 2.15 P. M. and let Mrs. 
Miller see them. ‘The child sat about four feet from the mother 
and did not look at her save possibly by an occasional glance as 
she moved her head about, but nearly always paid no attention 
to the mother. | 

(Beulah, tell me what time it is?) 

The big hand is on 5 (No.) 11. 12. 

(Beulah, what is your mind on? Where is the hand of the 
watch ?) 

2 (Itisnot 2 Beulah.) 3 (Yes. Where is the small hand?) 
Between. (Never mind between. Tell what it is on.) 
[Pause.] 3. 

[I then put the hands at 1.45] 

(Where is the large hand?) 

9 (Yes. Where is the small hand?) 4. 

| This was partly correct and the child did not see the watch. 
There was no exclusion of the possibility of a signal.] 

[We then went back to words. I chose the word “ Klaus” 
from the book and pointed it out to Mrs. Miller beside whom the 
elder daughter now stood. 

(All ready, Beulah.) What is it, a word? (Yes.) 

T (Not T.) K LA US ([Yes, said between letters as 
usual. | 

[I then chose the word ‘ When’ 

M (No, Beulah. Hurry up.) [As girl waited.] 

Let me feel the book. 

(You don’t need to.) 

No, wait a minute. 

(What is it, spell the word.) 

W H (Yes.) A (No.) E (Yes.) N. (What does it 
spell?) [Pause] When. 
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{Another word was chosen and I did not get it down. But 
the following attempts ended in failure. ] 

M (No.) T (No.) L (No.) B (No.) O (No.) N 
TL [Given up.] 

[I then chose a word and showed it to Mrs. Miller and Gladys, 
the sister of Beulah. ] 

[Pause.] (Goon, Beulah. Tell us what it is.) 

Wait a minute. [Pause.] C. (J. H. H.: Go ahead.) 

K (No.) Wasit C? (Yes.) CP AintitP? CA (Yes.) 
[The mother said No.]| U NoCASE (No.) CASTULE. 
[The word I chose was “ Castle ”.] 

[I then drew a triangle and inside it a cross. The mother 
and the child’s sister were shown it. | 

UC [Pause and child showed agitation.] (No.) 

(J. H. H.: Take your time.) 

(You can tell that.) P (Make it with your fingers.) [The 
child then crossed her fingers, making a cross. She then asked if 
“C” was not right, as the mother had denied this. We saw it 
was the first letter of the word “Cross”. Nothing was said 
about the triangle. | 

[1 then drew a circle and showed it to the mother and sister. 
It was spelled out promptly. ] 

(Beulah, what is it?) 

C (Yes.) IsitnotCIRU (No.) CIRCLE [Yes, 
between letters. | 

[1 then drew a square and showed it to mother and sister. ] 

(What is it, Beulah?) 

C (No.) [Mr. W. said he was thinking of C.] S (Yes.) 
What is that letter S? (What is it like?) [Pause.] J or G. 
No wait a minute. [Pause.] I know that. Wait a minute. Z 
(No.) I know it. [Asked to close her eyes which she did.] 
SC No wait a minute. S U. 

[She was then asked to write what she saw. She tried, but 
failed. The mother then took the pencil and wrote the letter 
‘““q” in the book. I stood between her and the child so that the 
child could not see her write it. When it was written the book 
was closed. She wrote S U, then held her hand on the book and 
then went back to her place and wrote the word. | 

SQUARE. 

{I then drew a pig. The mother left the room and I showed 
it to the sister, who remained absolutely silent. The word 
“ Pig” was spelled out very quickly. | 

P (Yes.) I (Yes.) G. (Yes.) 

[1 then drew a man and did not show the picture to the sister, 
having written the word ‘“ Man” down to be sure that my art 
would be understood. | 
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C (No) HORSE _ (No, not horse.) HOUSE. 
(No, not House.) HOSE (No.) H. [I then showed the pic- 
ture and word to sister. | 

P (No.) M (Yes.) AN 

[I then resolved on trying automatic writing, the mother not 
knowing what it was and the child not having heard of it or 
tried it before. I waited awhile after giving her the pencil and 
pad, and noticed only a tendency of the hand and pencil to 
slightly shuffle, which could be explained in any way you please. 
After waiting a few minutes, I tested her for anesthesia and 
found none. I first touched her arm and asked her if she felt it 
and she replied that she did. I asked her to close her eyes which 
she did and I then held my hand about four inches from her arm 
and asked her if she felt anything and she said No. I then 
touched her bare arm and she said she felt it. I then held my 
fingers on her arm near the elbow and after waiting awhile asked 
her if she felt any shivers and she replied that she did. I asked 
where and she said from the elbow to the fingers, and said she 
felt it nowhere else. I kept my hand there for perhaps ten min- 
utes or longer. Finally her hand showed signs of motion and I 
saw it making letters, apparently. I read them as possibly Miss 
or Mary, but I would not say what it was. I asked the child to 
look at it and see if she could tell and she thought it “ Miss”. I 
showed it to my Secretary and she first made it “ Miss”. I had 
looked at the scrawls and found that there were evident two 
other attempts to write the same word. The attempt at ‘y’ in 
all three was clear and my secretary recognized this when her 
attention was called to it, and also agreed with me that the at- 
tempt was apparently to write the same word each time. ‘The 
first attempt might be “ Msy” [or “ Mry”’,] the second is more 
distinctly “ Mry.” If I could be assured of the intended name it 
would be coincidental, tho not evidential. I was wishing for 
Imperator and George Pelham, but this is apparently an attempt 
at the name of my wife, tho not evidential. I then asked the 
child if she was tired and she replied that her arm was, and I 
asked if she was tired all over and she said she was not. She 
repeated that her arm was very tired and referred again to the 
shivers in it when I held my hand on it.] 

[We then tried naming cards. Judge Mason chose them and 
kept the numbers to himself, neither mother nor sister seeing 
them until permitted. ] 

[Card chosen, Six of Clubs.] 

4 (No.) 6 (Yes.) Clubs. 

[Card chosen, Two of Spades. ] 

3 (No.) 2 Clubs. (No.) 2 of Spades. 

[Card chosen, Eight of Hearts. ] 
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8 of Hearts. 

[Card chosen, Three of Clubs. ] 

8 (No.) 6 (No.) Queen. [Pause.] (No.) 8 7 (No.) 
3 of Hearts. (No.) Clubs. 

[Card chosen, Nine of Spades. ] 

4 (No.) 5 (No.) 1 (No.) 7% (No.) [Mother shown 
the card.| 2 (Beulah, whatisit?) 6 (No.) 10 (No.) 9of 
spades. 

[Card chosen, Six of Hearts. ] 

Ace (No.) 6 of Hearts. 

[Card chosen, Five of Diamonds. ] 

[Sister’s back turned and shown card. ]| 

Ace, no 6 (No.) 5 of Diamonds. 

[The mother then left the room and Judge Mason chose the 
cards and we kept the sister’s back to the child and sometimes 
had her stand behind the door where she could not be seen by 
the child. ] 

[Card chosen, Ace of Hearts. ] 

Queen (No.) 6 (No.) 2 (No.) 1 of Hearts. 

[Card chosen, Two of Clubs. ] 

3 (No.) 4 of Clubs. [Further effort failed.] 

[Card chosen, Six of Hearts. ] 

8 (No.) 7% (No.) [Pause.] 5 (No.) 4 (No.) 10 (No.) 
9 (No.) Face card. (No.) [Sister shown card behind the 
door. | 

Ace (No.) 5 (No.) Face card. (No.) Oh I know, that 
is 6 of Hearts. 

[Card chosen, Two of Clubs. ] ' 

[At no time did sister see this.| 3 (No.) Queen (No.) 
8 (No.) [I noticed the child counting and saw and heard her 
count ten several times. ] 

2 of Clubs. 

[We then put the pack of cards in three rows with two 
bunches in the upper and first, four in the second, and three in 
the third. The child was sent out of the room and her face 
turned toward the window, her back to the others, and all but 
mine to her. She could not have seen the cards if she had tried 
as they were. concealed from her by the body of the mother. 
The child told the number of bunches, the number of rows and 
responded then to questions. | 

(How many rows?) 

Three. [Correct.] 

(How many in the top row?) 

Two. [Correct.] 

(How many in the second row?) 

Four. [Correct.] 
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(How many in the third row?) 

Four. (No.) Three. [Correct.] 

[Cards were then turned up and the child was to tell what 
card it was. Card turned up in first row.] 

(What row isttke card in?) 

First row. [Corfect. (What card?) King (Yes.) Spades, 
(No.) Hearts. (No.) Diamonds. [Correct.] 

[A card turned up in second row. 

(What row?) Third [Incorrect.] (What card?) Queen of 
Diamonds. [Correct.] 

[No card turned up.] (What card is turned up?) Aint any. 

[Judge Mason then tried her on a word and at first the sister 
knew. 

W (No.) D (No.) C (Yes.) O (No.) _ [Sister was 
shown word with back turned to child.} C A T. [Correct.] 

I paid as much attention as possible to the child’s behavior, 
and there was absolutely no indication of a signal code. I put 
down what the mother said and almost every word of it, but 
suspicious as the situation was, I did not find the repetition neces- 
sary to discover a code and the failures were such that the child 
would have been either poorly trained or the mother a poor 
trainer. Throughout the experiments, however, it was perfectly 
clear that the best successes were with the mother and sister. I 
did not succeed, myself, in any trial. Judge Mason did succeed 
when the mother was out of the room and when the sister had 
her back turned and was behind the door and remained abso- 
lutely silent. At no time did the sister utter a word as a signal, 
either when the mother was present or absent. The child paid 
little attention to either the sister or mother. Generally she did 
her work without looking at them at all, and if she did it was a 
look connected with her constantly looking about the room and 
more or less muttering to herself. But this did not hold true in 
cases when she, the child, was sent out of the room. ‘There was, 
in fact, not the slightest evidence of collusion, or a signal code, 
tho the experiments in most cases did not exclude this and pos- 
sibly did not do it in any case, except the few trials by Judge 
Mason where neither mother nor sister knew the facts. 

Of course, the circumstances did not exclude some refined 
signal code which such persons as the Zancigs and the Fays 
might have contrived, but the environment of the case does not 
favor that suspicion. ‘The people are very humble people living 
in the country, are poor and not either educated or especially 
intelligent. ‘hey do not want notoriety in the papers and have 
resented much that has come to them. But the mother is quite 
willing that the child shall some day make her living by her 
powers. She conceded that in saying that she did not expect to 
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live long herself and wanted the child to be able to take care of 
herself. I pointed out to her that, if she wanted to remove sus- 
picion, she should not utter a word in the presence of the child, 
and I told her of a code which I knew, and it had some of the 
words in it which she used, such as “hurry” and “hurry up”. 
She was or seemed quite surprised and seemed never to have 
thought that the questions she asked might convey the informa- 
tion, and that mind reading was not necessary to explain the 
facts. I could not discover, however, any clear indications of 
such a code, and if one be assumed as possible or a fact, it would 
have to be rather complicated for such simple-minded people and 
especially for the child. The elder child is the brighter of the 
two and should have been the one to teach the art to. The 
people are evidently sincere in thinking it mind reading and the 
mother’s surprise at the simple objection to the value of the ex- 
periments after they were over, and I might add the welcome she 
extended to me for further experiments, tend to remove suspicion. 
While it can be said that nothing occurred that could be treated 
as scientific evidence of telepathy, the evidence for fraud and 
signal codes was as unsatisfactory. There was no evidence what- 
ever of them. Any signal code would have had to be adaptable 
to various conditions which they would not naturally expect me 
to demand. ‘The child could do as well without the mother as 
with her, tho the sister had to know the facts. But turning the 
sister’s back, keeping her absolutely quiet, and having her at 
times behind the door helped to exclude many a supposed code 
and I am not familiar with any that could have been applied un- 
der the circumstances without detection. The case is merely one 
for further investigation and not for any conclusions, probable or 
otherwise, on either side of the problem. 

The child, in answer to questions, as well as also the mother, 
said that she saw the letters in pictures before her eyes. After 
letting this be forgotten I asked her if, in the summer when she 
was out in the shade, she ever let her mind dream away about 
things or saw pictures of any kind. She said she did. I asked 
if they were landscapes with fields and trees in them and she 
said, No. I asked what they were and she said “ Faces.” I 
asked if they were known or unknown to her and she said she 
knew them. I asked whether they were living or dead and she 
replied that they were dead. I asked who they were and she 
named her sister and her grandfather. The mother was sur- 
prised, but remarked that a year or two ago the child told her 
she saw her deceased sister and the mother had paid no attention 
to it. Her grandfather is also dead. 


It should be added that the child had trained a cat to suck 
milk through a nipple from a bottle, holding it between her paws 
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and throwing it away when prey and also to nurse a doll, kissing 
it. She seems to be excessively fond of the cat. 


JAMES H. HYSLOP. 





The following is the report of Dr. John D. Quackenbos on 
his experiences with Beulah Miller, made also to the English 
Society—Editor. 


On the 14th of March, 1913, Beulah Miller was brought to 
my office for investigation at the instance of my friend, Mr. A. C. 
Clarke, on the editorial staff of the New York World. he child 
was thoroughly tired, having come from Boston the day before 
alone with her thirteen-year-old sister Gladys, and been out at 
the Hippodrome and a supper afterward until 2 o’clock that 
morning. She was suffering from a severe headache and was 
generally unfit. Despite this handicap, Beulah amazed the in- 
vestigators—Dr. Charles Nathan, of Brooklyn; my daughter, 
Miss Carrie D. Quackenbos; Mr. O’Neill and Mrs. Rask, of the 
World staff, my office nurse Miss Blanche Huckstep, and my- 
self—by her proficiency in mind-reading. ‘There was no possi- 
bility of fraud. Whatever the little girl did she did through 
ultra-normal mental gifts. 

Beulah was placed on a chair in the rear of my office, where 
she could look out into the garden while my daughter arranged 
the cards of her own pack in rows. While her back was still 
turned, Beulah was asked how many rows there were. “ Three” 
she said without hesitation. ‘The answer was correct. 

I next selected a card, showed it to the others present, con- 
cealed it, and asked Beulah to name it. 

“Tt was a King”, she said. “ Wasn’t that right? A King!” 
When told that thus far she was correct, she thought for a mo- 
ment, and exclaimed, “It was black, too. Wasn't it black? It 
was a King of Clubs.” ‘That was the card, but all except Beulah 
knew what it was, and the child obtained her information pre- 
sumably by reading our minds. Feats of this kind were several 
times repeated, proving that the child had rare powers as a mind 
reader. So far she had told nothing that was unknown to some 
person or persons present. There was nothing novel about the 
performance except that the mind-reader was an untutored child. 
It remained to be seen whether Beulah could tell things that were 
unknown to any one in the company, and whether she could see 
through objects which to others were opaque. So I selected a 
card from the shuffled pack, did not look at it myself nor allow 
any one present to see it, and laid it face down on the marble 
mantel. No one had the slightest chance of learning what that 
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card was. Beulah who had been out of the room was brought 
back by my daughter. “ Beulah” I said, “ We have selected a 
card and it lies here on the mantel, can you tell us what it is?” 
After half a minute’s concentration, the child replied: “ Four! 
It’s a four, ain’t it? It’s red. I think it’s diamonds. But I 
can’t tell for sure whether it’s diamonds or hearts. But it’s a 
four and it’s red.” 

When the card was turned, it proved to be the four of hearts. 

I then said: “ Beulah, I have in my trouser’s pocket a curi- 
ous object that I have carried for more than twenty years. I 
will ask you if you can tell me what it is.” 

It must be explained here that Beulah does not always call 
off at once the name of a hidden object. She spells it out, and 
in the spelling apparently she does not know exactly what she 
means. When she has finished a word she keeps on groping 
mentally for other letters. Sometimes she inquires, “ Did that 
mean anything?” 

In this case, after about one and a half minutes, she said, 
“B”. Then she inquired eagerly if that was right. Told that 
it was, she went on: ‘“ U-T—Is that right, huh?” Then an- 
other T. B-U-T-T—then an O, then an N. 

“No, it’s not a button,” I interrupted. 

The child kept her head poised in an alert attitude and con- 
tinued: “ There’s the letter H, then O, then another O, then a 
n” 

3eulah had in some way discerned and spelled the name of a 
buttonhook inclosed in an ivory case, which I had picked up as 
a souvenir nearly a quarter of a century ago. 

At this point, I shut in my hand, unseen by anybody, three 
coins and told Beulah I would give them to her if she would 
designate them, seeing them through my closed hand. Ina few 
seconds, she said: “A nickel, a quarter, ten.” I opened my 
hand in which were the pieces as she had named them and 
handed them to her. But unfortunately, I knew what the coins 
were, so this might have been nothing more than thought-trans- 
ference. So Mr. O’Neill, anxious to make the test more severe 
and so prove X-ray vision, put his hand into his pocket and 
closed it on a bill whose denomination he did not know. 

“ What have I here, Beulah?” he inquired. 

The girl spelled out the word “ money ”, which was the most 
probable thing if she were merely guessing. But when asked 
what kind of money it was, she replied: 

“It has two numbers on it. The first is a one.” ‘Then after 
about a quarter of a minute, she added: ‘‘ The next number is a 
nought.” 


Beulah had seen correctly. It was a $10 bill. 
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The signal code explanation would not apply to these tests, 
nor would any other of the common conjurors’ tricks. Anxious 
for another test, I concealed a diminutive flash light in the cloak 
of Beulah’s sister and Dr. Nathan, to confuse Beulah, asked her 
if she could describe the shape of the concealed article or if she 
could tell the use of it. He didn’t know what it was himself. 
The child frankly admitted that she couldn’t, and that the only 
way she could describe it was to spell out the letters which ap- 
peared before her eyes. 

“L—, is that right, eh?” she said. 

“ Yes, it may be L,” I replied. 

“ L-I-G, is that right, eh?” 

“ Yes, that is right.” 

“ |-I-G-H-T,” Beulah exclaimed. 

By this time Beulah was getting very tired and complained 
of a headache, so I decided to end the session and see her another 
time. More out of playfulness than anything else, some one 
asked the child if she could tell how much money the wallets of 
the men present contained. She guessed $43 for mine. I had 
$33. She guessed $33 for Dr. Nathan, and he had $23. She said 
that she saw the figures before her eyes, but they were dancing 
around and she couldn’t be sure of them. 

3eulah told correctly and without the slightest hesitation the 
exact ages of persons who were present, and in two instances the 
exact age of a mother and a father who were not present, when 
the questions were put. But these ages were known to the ques- 
tioners. After an hour’s work, the child becomes exhausted and 
she certainly should be carefully guarded in these experiments. 


JOHN D. QUACKENBOS, M. D. 
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BOOK REVIEW. 


“ La Rincarnazione’”’ Inchiesta Internazionale Dott Innocenzo Calderone, 
“ Reincarnation ’”’—An International Questionnaire, by Dr. Inno- 
cenzo Calderone. 


Sometime ago I had the pleasure of reviewing Dr. Calderone’s 
book “ Free Will, Determinism, and Reincarnation.” The latter 
doctrine, which is the subject of the book now under considera- 
tion, is the subject of a questionnaire, and the results are pub- 
lished here in book form. 

Dr. Calderone’s personal remarks are given in an introduction 
which covers about thirty-three pages of the book and the rest is 
devoted to the answers received (about 111) and contributed 
mostly by Italian and French scientists. Dr. Calderone’s object 
was to get a complete indicator of the philosophic attitude of our 
present times on that subject. The difficulties of the task, he 
says, have been due partly to ignorance of the intrinsic nature of 
the theory, to prejudice, both philosophic and religious, and partly 
to the relentless warfare waged by the vigorous survivors of the 
materialistic school of the past century. Dr. Calderone claims 
that the questions are formulated in such a way that they need 
not clash with any creed, and that even the most obstinate ma- 
terialist can consider the theory as a hypothetical one which tries 
to explain in a rational way the mysteries of the normal, abnor- 
mal and supernormal psychology. ‘The questions are as follows: 

Ist. What do you think of the doctrine of successive exist- 
ences (reincarnation) from a philosophic point of view—its moral 
value and social importance? 

2d. What do you think of it from a scientific point of view? 
Can you give any authentic facts concerning yourself or others, 
and if not facts, some distant memories or uncertain sentiments 
in its favor? What think you of the proofs claimed by certain 
psychological researchers, specially those relating to the so-called 
subliminal-supraliminal consciousness and our subconscious 
being? 
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3d. What do you think of man’s character from the point 
of view of reincarnation? Are his attainments acquired, hered- 
itary, atavistic, or the result of successive existences? How do 
you explain the sometimes radical differences among children born 
of the same parents, and what do you think of infant prodigies? 
Do you find any difference between nativism in the sense indi- 
cated and nativism as considered by such philosophers as Des- 
cartes, Leibnitz, Kant and Spencer? Does the principle of evo- 
lution regulate reincarnation? Is the complete oblivion of the 
experiences of past existences an objection to the doctrine or 
hypothesis of reincarnation? Is Christianity favorable or not to 
this doctrine? 

The majority of the contributors to this most interesting 
questionnaire are enthusiastic advocates of reincarnation. A few 
only plead ignorance or indifference, and only fourteen reject the 
doctrine entirely. The subject is indeed worthy of discussion, 
and it is regrettable that so few of our English and American re- 
searchers are represented. 

Dr. Calderone and his followers do not, of course, adopt the 
old form of the doctrine, the sometimes retrogressive reincarna- 
tion for the purpose of expiation and punishment. His is the 
theory of evolution of the soul (through successive lives) always 
advancing toward perfection. 


LOUISE L. de MONTALVO. 








